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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Religious Thought of the Greeks from Homer to the Triumph of Christianity. 

By Clifford Herschel Moore. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 

1916. — pp. vii, 385. 

The religion of Greece and Rome, one of the most fruitful domains of the 
new scholarship, has become almost a standard topic of academic lectureships. 
Only a small proportion of such courses of lectures have been or will be pub- 
lished. Professor Moore's deserved to be among the exceptions. They 
differ from their chief predecessors, Adams' Religious Teachers of Greece 
and Campbell's Religion in Greek Literature, in their wider scope. Adam 
closes with Aristotle, Campbell with Plato. Professor Moore's sixth lecture 
continues the story with a comprehensive survey of later philosophies from 
stoicism to neoplatonism. The seventh lecture, " The Victory of Greece over 
Rome," begins with the accepted outline of the history of Roman religion and 
in conclusion returns to stoicism in its more humanly appealing later avatars 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. An eighth chapter on " Oriental 
Religions in the Western Half of the Empire," presents a lucid resume of the 
recent work of Cumont and others in this field. A thoughtful chapter (IX) 
on " Christianity " exhibits the stages of the gradual Hellenization of the simple 
personal ethical religion of Jesus. A final chapter (X) on " Christianity and 
Paganism " deals mainly with the analogies and the distinctions between 
Paganism and the thought of the Christian apologists and catechetical teachers. 
It does not attempt either to portray the picturesque medley of the religious 
life of the Roman Empire or to bring out the passion and pathos of the final 
conflict. 

The quiet good sense and even excellence of Professor Moore's performance 
offer little provocation to criticism in either sense of the word. His text 
is clear, simple, and pleasantly readable throughout. But there are few if 
any brilliant passages or purple patches that tempt to quotation. There is 
no apparatus of scholarship beyond a few guiding references to the Greek 
authors in the text and a sufficient bibliography in the appendix. There is no 
controversy. Professor Moore merely dismisses as irrelevant to his purpose 
the speculations of prehistoric and anthropological philology. And in the 
beginning of the chapter on oriental religions, he briefly deprecates the exaggera- 
tions which he himself eschews. There are no absurdities and few if any 
errors that call for correction. In these respects the book is a curious contrast 
with Norden's Agnostos Theos which of course belongs to a different category 
of literature. Norden's book, far more erudite, and to scholarly students 
perhaps more stimulating and suggestive, swarms with hazardous inferences 
and presents scores of strained or erroneous interpretations. The world is the 
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richer for both types of book. But so long as the public receives with favor 
the doctrine that 'accuracy atrophies,' and that 'he who does not make 
mistakes makes nothing,' the present reviewer will regard it as the right and 
the duty of the sober critic to correct mistakes wherever he finds them, 
courteously but firmly. Otherwise careless or ambitious modern over- 
productivity will heap mountainous error too high for truth to overpeer. 

Professor Moore's book as already said offers little occasion for the applica- 
tion of this principle. But I will in conclusion submit to him a few of my 
queries. He sensibly begins with Homer, with whom all things begin for us. 
I should stress a little more than he does the eternal truth and beauty and 
hence the modernity of Homer's essential religion. But that is a matter of 
perspective and personal emphasis. He is a little more certain than I am that 
"these poems were composed to be recited at the courts of princes in Ionia." 
But a perpetual ignorabimus would weary the reader. I doubt if Achilles' 
speech to the dead Hector (II. 22. 365 ff.) aptly illustrates the avoidance of 
the kind of insolent defiance which drew upon Ajax the wrath of Poseidon. 
Achilles' psychology here is rather that of the passionate man who cannot 
be made to swerve from his course by the fear of consequences. Hector 
threatens him with the avenging wrath of the gods and prophesies his death 
at the hands of Phoebus. Achilles soliloquizes in effect 'Dead be you — I'll 
accept what's coming to me when it comes.' That is here the force of the 
formula, "But my doom I will accept when it pleases Zeus and the other im- 
mortal gods to send it." But this is a trifle and it may be a subtlety. 

It is perhaps hypercritical to scrutinize too closely the uncertain interpreta- 
tion of Hesiod. But I doubt if the text justifies "even" in "even the fool 
knoweth from experience." Jebb's "But their fields are glad with festal 
joys," is I think nearer the precise meaning of the Greek than is " But in good 
cheer do they perform their due tasks." And I do not think that the problem 
of the box of Pandora can be solved by giving to Elpis the meaning "anticipa- 
tion of misfortune." The only solution is to admit that the passage is illogical 
— the second half naively inconsistent with the first. Lastly, Professor Moore 
finds in Hesiod's allegorical philosophy of history the notion of an evolution 
downward morally but forward intellectually. I could wish that he had 
given more specific evidence for this distinction which I am unable to discover. 

Space fails for further niceties of this kind. The chapters on Plato and 
Aristotle, like nearly all treatments of the subject known to me, are rather 
general essays on their philosophy than studies of their religious feeling proper. 
I will touch on but one point. Professor Moore reaffirms the identifica- 
tion of the idea of good with God in Plato because he cannot interpret other- 
wise Philebus 22C, Tim. 28A — 29E, 37A, 92C. But since every one of these 
passages has been quite definitely and specifically interpreted otherwise, 
the mere citation of them is not enough. If the discussion is to progress, the 
alternative interpretation must be considered and answered. 

Paul Shorey. 
University of Chicago. 



